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is to mix knowledge with reality. Since I identify brain and mind, I 
am willing to speak of neural or mental energy. I am willing to 
speak of consciousness as a qualitative ingredient in the discharge 
of neural energy. But to speak of consciousness as a form of energy 
is to me rather meaningless and betrays the sort of outlook which 
used to speak of consciousness as a mode of motion. That things 
move is knowledge about them. That they are active in a measur- 
able way is knowledge about them. I fear that Professor Pratt 
wants me to be as naive in my epistemology and handling of the 
categories as the older materialists. 

One final point: "Professor Sellars does not seem to realize that 
the ultimate difficulty of materialism lies not in the kind of physical 
laws which it sets in absolute control of mind and human behavior, 
but in setting any physical laws in absolute control." But laws are 
our human formulations of how things behave. Laws do not control 
things ; they control themselves. And when I recognize with behavior- 
ism that mental laws are physical laws, that is, that we can know the 
mind by its behavior and that the laws of introspective psychology 
only supplement these, I no longer have the objection to physical 
laws ; I no longer think of them as laws of mechanics alone. But if 
Professor Pratt wants the mind to be lawless? 

I conclude that I do not believe that I am guilty of the traditional 
blunders of materialism and am not impaled on both horns of Pro- 
fessor Pratt's dilemma. Consciousness is physical and extended, 
but is not a spatial part of the brain. 

E. "W. Sellars. 

University or Michigan. 
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La Mentalite Primitive. L. Levy-Bruhl. Paris : Alcan. 1922. Pp. 

iii + 537. 
La Religion et la Fai. Henri Delacroix. Paris: Alcan. 1922. 

Pp. xii + 462. 

This very interesting volume continues the author's earlier work 
in the same field, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Societes Inferi- 
eures. In the present work, M. Levy-Bruhl is primarily interested 
in the attitude of so-called "primitive" people toward what we are 
accustomed to call causality, and in showing that what has made 
"primitive" folk seem so often incorrigibly ignorant, superstitious, 
and fantastic is their entire confidence in their own metaphysical 
explanations. 

The work is what works in this field necessarily are, an extensive 
collection of the observations and reports of travellers, explorers, and 
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missionaries, not cited in support of an unduly definite thesis, but 
left to speak for themselves, though classified for the sake of order 
under the chapter headings of a dozen chapters. M. Levy-Bruhl is 
no doubt right in believing that the manners and practises of "primi- 
tive" people have been greatly misunderstood because observers of 
them have naturally enough interpreted these in terms of their own 
categories. The great difference between uncorrupted tribesmen and 
ourselves to which the author calls attention is, as I have said, in the 
matter of causal explanations. It is like the difference between the 
explanations of an epidemic by a sincere and consistent Christian 
and by a well-informed materialist; — the former may attribute the 
epidemic to the will of God while the latter attributes it to polluted 
drinking water. Obviously if God wills it he may work His will by 
means of drinking water or of anything else ; it is idle to be curious 
about secondary causes when the primary one is uncontrollable. 
What we call physical causation is something the "primitive" never 
thinks of, or to which he is very indifferent. 

The person who has what we call intelligence lives in a world in 
which he believes the near and the immediate to depend on the more 
remote both in time and space. What is important belongs to the 
world of causes ; they it is that must be respected ; it is with reference 
to them that behavior must be orientated. But these causes are 
physical causes of like nature with their physical effects. The 
"primitive" lives, as we have been often told, in a totally different 
world ; his world of causes is a world of invisible occult powers, the 
irritable and irresponsible dead, more or less undeveloped gods, a 
mysterious causality resident in omens, the magical and terrifying 
power for evil inhabiting the sorcerer, perhaps quite unknown to him. 
These are the real causes, and they manifest themselves in all sorts of 
ways. Details of physical causality are irrelevant. "Accidents" do 
not exist. Events in any way unusual reveal the operations of dan- 
gerous powers, and lead the natives concerned to extravagant and 
destructive methods of defense. Under these circumstances, natives 
can not learn from experience. Crocodiles and leopards are believed 
to be naturally harmless; if a native is attacked, it is because a 
sorcerer has made the leopard or the crocodile his instrument. The 
problem is to discover the sorcerer as a modern sanitary engineer 
would look for a source of contagion. Where a human enterprise 
succeeds, it is probably not by virtue of experience, skill, and per- 
sistence, but because of an effective "medicine." An enemy can be 
defeated not by greater courage and better tactics, but by using a 
stronger "medicine" than his opponent can use. Some natives are 
slow to learn to use firearms because they will not take aim, and be- 
cause they have no conception of the possible range : the bullet pur- 
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sues the flying game and is bound to catch it. People may be an- 
swerable for what they have done in a dream, or for what they have 
wished either dreaming or awake ; the dream deed is a real deed and 
the wish is a real cause. The Creek Indians planned to strike a mortal 
blow at the Blackfeet. Before starting on their campaign they 
practised every sort of magic to make sure of success. It was decided 
to put a blindfolded young Indian girl at the head of the army to 
guide it. Thus they set out, going one day toward the north, the 
next toward the south or west, for the war manitou was supposed to 
be leading them (p. 372, quoted from P. J. de Sonet S.J., Voyages 
dans VAmerique septentrionale, pp. 150-152). "White men, on their 
first arrival, are supposed to be the dead returning, and the goods 
they bring with them are made by other dead at the bottom of the 
sea. Dreams are adventures of the "soul" or revelations from the 
occult powers. Natives are quite ready to prove their innocence by 
the ordeal of poison. They believe unquestioningly that the ordeal 
can be depended upon while they know that the testing of their 
fellow tribesmen can not (p. 245). The truth is, they know noth- 
ing of the physical action of poison. Such illustrations of what looks 
like spontaneous and innate supernaturalism could be continued in- 
definitely. 

A reader wonders, of course, whether the vocabularies of the ob- 
servers really translate the native terms, and M. Levy-Bruhl puts 
us on our guard. If the natives misunderstand the missionaries, the 
missionaries are likely to be ill qualified to understand the natives. 
M. Levy-Bruhl pleads for better qualifications in this respect. The 
"primitive" races are rapidly disappearing or becoming corrupted 
and diseased. 

If the history of supernatural religion has been a tremendous 
factor in the history of edifying metaphysics, studies like this one 
ought not to escape the notice of "philosophers." Those races that 
have had a history emerged, presumably, from the stage of these 
peoples without history, and our theories about "reality," our devout 
epistemology and even, sometimes, our theories of logic are lyric with 
the call of the "mentalite primitive." 

"We do not, as a rule, speak of the "faith" of primitive folk in 
their gods, their magic, and their dead; the word faith is likely 
to be used for belief in the face of difficulties that might be 
acknowledged. This conscious "belief," existing perhaps as an 
orthodoxy side by side with disbelief, is, though M. Delacroix does 
not say so, an attenuation of the entirely nai've supernaturalism of 
the more nearly primitive collective imagination, and that curious 
and unwavering orthodoxy supplies perfect examples of la foi. M. 
Delacroix writes, however, of faith as it is documented in the con- 
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text of more or less awakened and professional criticism. La Re- 
ligion et la Foi is a work of great erudition, and more than one 
reader may feel himself almost continually in the atmosphere of 
definitions, apologetics and of learned controversy. All of it is 
intended, however, to illustrate stages and qualities of faith. ' ' For 
faith is the primary religious fact for the psychology that studies 
the religion of religious souls. Every religion announces that by 
faith we reach realities independent of the individual; but every 
religion admits also that by faith we establish contact with these 
realities. 

"We propose to try to describe the elementary forms of faith, 
by which I mean the distinct and ultimate attitudes which this 
complex term denotes. Psychological analysis shows that there are 
different ways of believing; we can distinguish rational belief in- 
clining to scientific certainty; emotional belief, based on needs and 
attitudes, and conferring a singular value upon its objects; faith 
resting on authority and hearsay and based on the power of opin- 
ion or of institutions. These three general forms of faith present 
themselves and this classification imposes itself, though only as a 
schema" (p. ix). Faith in its primitive form is la foi implicite, 
really "the faith of authority, the power of the religious environ- 
ment, the pressure of society upon the individual" (p. 1). Naive 
faith shared by all or nearly all leads to cult, and faith institu- 
tionalized demands dogma and creates it, something which when 
made self-consistent becomes a system of theology. With dogma 
comes the distinction between truth and error with the resulting ap- 
peal to criticism, leading to la foi raisonante. Its great age was the 
"middle age" — but criticism was always faith, and made from the 
inside, not from the outside. Formality and authority of dogma- 
tism leads to a romantic reaction in the forms of foi confiance, 
vague and sentimental but free and individualistic, faith in what 
eludes definition. When this becomes aigu there is certitude mys- 
tique. 

There follows prophetic inspiration, fanaticism, conversion, out- 
side the faith and la foi creatrice. Religions are collective things, 
and group excitement and effervescence contribute to the forma- 
tion of religions. But behind society in effervescence is society 
itself. But there must be also an imaginative conception of "the 
world," something not recognized as a dream but accepted as hav- 
ing objective validity. Here are what M. Delacroix calls three 
principles, the product of which is the power which excels (de- 
passe) both in subjectivity and objectivity (p. 423). "For civil- 
ized men, nature is not divine. It is greater than we are, but we 
are also greater than it. . . . But nature becomes sacred again when 
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the esthetic vision frees it from this limitation." Faith, an energy 
of the "spirit" generates its objects and the dogmas about them, 
and these, of course, react on the faith that wrought them. 

It is not an easy book to read and it is less easy to give an ac- 
count of it. The reader gets certainly a sense of the great com- 
plexity of the subject when presented in the setting of its own 
literature. The bibliography is very interesting. 

W. T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 
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